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For the Agricultural Museum. 
MERINO SHEEP. 


The late importations of Merino Sheep having created 
considerable interest among the farmers of the United 
States, it may not be amiss for us to enquire into the 
degree of esteem, in which these animals may be held 
abroad. The following is the extract of a letter from 
an American gentleman, of considerable celebrity in 
the agricultural world, who has lately returned from a 
visit to England. ‘The letter is addressed to Mr. Cus- 1a 
tis of Arlington, and bears date 20th December, 1810. 


“ Notwithstanding the present rage for Merino 4 
Sheep, with you, I have my doubts how far the’ pure i 
Merino, is the bést breed for our country. Even fn ‘at 
England, many of their most eminent A griculturalists 
are not. satisfied of the advantage to their country, 
of confining their stock to that breed. Dr. Parry of 
Bath, has a-flock he thinks so far improved, by cros- a 
sing the Merino withthe Ryeland, that he would not y 
permit a pure Merino ram to be in his flock for one 
thousand guineas. Mr. Coke, the best and most exten- 
sive Agriculturahist in England, is crossing the Meri- 
“ no with the South Down, greatly to his satisfaction. I 
have been for a few years crossing the Merino with 
“ the Bakewell A young ram sold from my flock the bg 

last year, has shorn el: ven and an half pounds. The , 
only advantage of Merino, is the fineness of wool; > 
“in quantity, staple and carcass, it is inferior to some 
“ other breeds we might propagate tg tie advantage 
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“of our country. I wish you to make an experiment 
“ with a pure Merino ram and some of your best 
“ Smith’s Island Ewes. 

“ However friendly Tam to domestic manufactures, 
I am totally opposed to the mad scheme of forcing 
manufactures by heavy duties, giving rise to great 
manufacturing establishments, supported by wealthy 
individuals, and tending to destroy the physical, mo 
ral and political character of the laborer. The great 
manufacturing towns are sinks of corruption, mise. 
ry and wretchedness ; such is the expericnee of all 
the world, under whatever government” 


Note to the above by Mr. Custis. 


The importation of Merinos, may prove a real and 
important benefit to American economy if the practice 
of Dr. Parry, Mr. Coke and other distingu‘shed breeders, 
is promptly followed inthe United States. ‘To preserve 


‘the Merino race entire, would be at once unwise, impo- 


litic, and in many respects injurious. We have many 
useful native breeds, which by crossing with these valu. 
ed strangers, would imbibe a sufficiency of their superior 
qualities to answer every necessary and ordinary pur- 
pose. At the same time, this system would rescue the 
native sheep from unmerited neglect, and disperse 
the Merino strain through all parts of our courntry. 
Again, cloths made of the pure Merino wool are only 
suited to the uses of the richandJuxurious. Their costly 
nature precludes their introduction to the humbler walks 
of life ; and altho’ the man of fortune may indulge in the 
comforts of warm elothing, flannels and _night-caps, 
his poorer neighbor will still be shivering in the horrors 
of nakedness and neglect. 


If manufactures are wanting, they are especially 
wanting tothe needy and distressed—a blanket is more 
useful than a shawl, a strong cloth more extensively use- 
ful, than afine one ‘I'o encourage domestic establish- 
mentsin parishes and townships and to discourage exten- 
sive monopolies, should form the essential policy of owt 












not 


@ountry at this time ; when we may become an expore- 
ine community, it may be desirable to fashion our fa. 
brics to the taste of luxury abroad, but let not the no» 
ble attribute of independence, be converted to other 
than the benevolent uses of the Republic. Minister to 
the comforts of that large and useful class of our political 
family, who support the cause of industry in peace, and 
protect the cause of freedom in war, who deserve the 
due attention of science and patriotism to supply their 
real wants, and whose claims to public and private pre¢- 
tection are of the most virtuous cast. | 
The great preference given to imported Sheep, dis- 
courages the small farmer from improving his native 
breeds—He says, that imported Sheep, like imported 
Horses, are only for the uses of the rich—That the 
“high mettled racer” will not descend to the walks of 
agricultural employment, nor will Merino cloth descend 
to comfort the labourers body.—To introduce a proper 
admixture of the fine with the coarser wooled Sheep, 
will tend to equalise the price, and bring it more within 
the compass of Farmers in general. It were better to see 
every tarmer’s little territory, spotted with a few sheep 
than to see the cabannas of a Merino nabob extending 
farand wide Jtooama Merino man; but I well know 
that many beneficial systems of human affairs have their 
abuses, nor do I believe the Merino system to be exempt, 
To see the labourer comfortable and his children no 
longer naked, should form the pious wish of every true 
friend of humanity, er his country. By intermixing of 
the valued qualities of Merino sheep with the native 
breeds at large, the material which forms the heart of 
manufacture will spread its genial current through the 
veins and arteries of the Agricultural body, and give 
life and vigor to the best interests of the nation. 
>DDDDIPIDPICKEKEKEE (44S 
SALT WORKS ON THE KANAWBA RIVER, | 
I take pleasure in communicating to the public, the ime, 
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proved and improving state of the Salt works on the Kae, 


nawia River—The. richness of the water, audexcess ef 
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acid the Salt contains after evaporation, leave no doubi, 
that an exuberant source of crystallized salt exists subja. 
cent tothe stratum of rock, which constitutes the basis 
of the river, and probably the mountain on each side of 
it—l am daily confirmed in the opinion, since every at- 
tempt hitherto made to obtain this rich saline water, has 
been fruit'u! —The contiguity of this plenteous source of 
salt to the Western Countries, so peculiarly adapted to 
cattle of every denomination, is certainly a remarkable 
instance of the ceconomy of nature making suitable 
provision where she was apparently unprovided—A 
steel pomted borer between one and two inches in dia- 
meter is employed in piercing the various strata of rock, 
which compose a depth of between 25 and 30 feet. 


When the instrument has perforated the silicious stra. 
tum of rock, superincumbent the salt, a strong current 
of bituminous inflammable air issues from the aperture, 
termed by an intelligent medical Gentleman, who exam- 
ined it, sulphurated hydrogen gas, holding phosphorus in 
solution ; generated, as he supposes, from digestion or 
decomposition of vegetable maiter, enveloped by some 
early convulsion of nature—The proprietors of the salt 
works introduce a Tin or Copper tube of suitable capaci- 
ty through tbe rock in communication with the salt, so as 
more effectually to exclude the river water. It is raised 
by pumps and conveyed into boilers, fourteen of which 
holding each as many gallons, constitute a furnace— 
Each furnace prepares fifty bushels of clean dry salt a 
day, which the laborers dispose of at fifty cents per 
bushel—'The Sciota salt water is not above one fourth sa- 
turated, and that of Kanawha more than three fourths 
according to Dr. Smith, The latter is impregnated with 
some foreign matter, which renders it extremely difficult 
to manage, and since no pure salt can be obtained, before 
the water is divested of this unknown mineral, it has 
been a subject of industrious enquiry among the literati 
ofthe western country. Since it possesses none of 
those properties which characterize Iron, Tin, Copper, 
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Zinc, &c. some are inducéd to believe that it is a pre 
cious meta! dissolved and holden in solution by the super. 
abundant acid, that is drained from the salt after crystal 
lization. —Dr. R. H Smith of Prince Edward county has 
undertaken to make the analysis, and to send on the re- 
sult as soon as possible, together with a cheap mode, sim- 
plifying the compound ; which, if successful, will contri- 
bute much to facilitate the manufacture of a chief article 
ofcommerce in this quarter —Richmond Enquirer. 
dd>>€<E€ 
HEMP. 
Sketch of the manner of cultivating and preparing Heme 
in. Russia. 

The seed is sown between th. 20th of May and the 
end of June, when the weather is warm. Plains are the 
only grounds suitable for its cultivation, In countries 
where it seldom rains, moist lands are preferred, but not 
low meadow. ‘The soil should be free and black, with 
six or seven inches of mould,—Other ground will not do, 
especially sandy soils. ‘hese will not repay the expence 
of culture. 

Upon a surface of 540 by 420 English feet, the Russi- 
ans sow five bushels and one.tenth of seed. 

After once ploughing and harrowing the land, a suffi- 
cient quantity of stable manure is spread uponit, and re- 
mains upon its surface for six days. The land is then 
again ploughed, sown and harrowed. The same piece’ 
of ground is cultivated every year in the same manner. 

Two sorts of hemp grow in every field ; the female, 
which bears the seed, and the male which has the same 
look with the female, but its head is round and without 
seed— When the male hemp begins to ripen, its foliage 
becomes white (while that of the female remains always 
green.) Even its stalk takes a greyish cast. The male 
stalks are all pulled up three weeks before the other, 
made into sheaves, and left standing against poles foor 
days. They are then opened and spread apon level 
ground, where they remain until they Come to matari- 
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ty The hemp is then separated from the stalk, ang 
produces that quality with which the Russians make 
cvarse cloths. This kind of hemp they do not put no. 
der water. 


The female hemp is pulled about three weeks after the 
male, as already observed. When pulled it is bound 
up in sheaves from five to six inches in diameter, 
These are placed standing against poles fixed in the 
ground, ‘Thus they remain at least two days ; after 
which they beat or thresh the sheaves to extract the 
seed, and beat the roots to clear them of the sol— 
hemp in this state is called in Russia, Molatchanka, viz, 
hemp beaten or threshed. In the Ukraine where the 
best hemp is produced, they used to crt off from the 
top of the stalk between seven and ten inches, and 
the same from the reot. This they call Sittchka, or cut 
hemp. Of late years however, the rich proprietors 
only continue this mode of preparing hemp; which is 
thus prepared in the other provinces. 


Four days after the seed is taken from the stalk, it 
is put in soak in either still or running water, immaterial 
which. The sheaves are placed in order by each other, 
and immersed under water of from seven to twelve 
feet depth, and confined in a fixed state by pieces of 
wood and by stones sufficient to secure them. In this 
situation they remain about three weeks, if the water is 
warm ; if cold, they continue five weeks. At the 
ead of that time a small portion is taken and dri- 
ed upon an oven, or insome other way. It is then bro- 
ken by hand. If the hemp separates with ease, then 
the residue is taken from the water. If it does not se« 
parate, it is suffered to remain until it does. When ta- 
ken from the water it is placed upon heated stones, or 
ovens to dry, The more dry, the better; because it 
is then more easily detached from the pulp of the 
Stalk. 


Every year great quantities of the sheaves remait 
‘finti) the spring immersed ip water, owing to the seve”, 
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wity of the cold. They are then taken and dried in the 
san. For this purpose they are placed in an upright 
posture against walls or fences. ‘The hemp taken out 
of the water before the frost, is called winter hemp. 
The first is the strongest; the other much weakeas, 
but the last is more pleasant to the eye, on account of 
its being a green silver cast. Hemp does not come to 
maturity under four months. In its first vegetation 
rains are very favorable to its growth. As it ap 
proaches ripeness, dry and warm weather are most 
propitious to it. When the same year unites these 
two advantages, it is sure to excel both in quality and 
quantity. ' 
DDDDPIDIEKELCEEL 
An essay, on the Ground Nut, as an article from which¢ 
palatable and wholesome oil can be extracted. By Mr. 
A. Boucherie, of Philadelphia, in a communication to 
Dr. Mitchill, dated June 17, 1809. 


However rich are the productions of the Americap 
continent, it was painfully acknowledged that there 
oould not be found a fixed oil,sweet to the taste and po» 
sessing all the virtues inherent in that of the olive. It is 
well known that olive oil, one of the substances conse- 
crated to the divinities of former ages, was the delight of 
the Greeks and Romans. Being anointed with it after 
bathing, it maintained the suppleness oftheir skin and 
of their muscles. Used in cockery it was an agreeable 
preparation for food. That oil now forms one of the 
richest productions of the Mediterranean shores, where 
the olive tree, carefully culiivated, yields an oil more or 
less agreeable, according to the nature of its soil, and the 
process used inits extraction. 

Chymically considered, that substance essentially diss 
tinguishes itself by its unctuousness ; it is miscible nei- 
ther in water nor aleohol. Patin contact with a firey 
body it soon takes flame, and when well depurated gives 
@ligut much superior to that of tallow or wax, and 
which does not tire the sight. Its constituent principles 


na carbon abont76, and hydrogen 24 parts in the hnn- 
ed. 
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Veinly would it be undertaken to naturalize the ol'ye 
free in the United States. It requires, with the saline 
air of the sea, a milder, more equal and less humid cli. 
mate. .Little hope then would we have of procuring te 
Ourselves so yood an oil as that of the olive, if we did 
not possess a precious fruit which in this country has not 
yet been considered in this point of view. 


I know that the ground nut was a few years since cul. 
tivated in France, where they extract from it an excel. 
lent and palatable oil. iaving found that fruit in the 
market of Philadelphia, I endeavoured to know if it could 
be substituted for the olive, and with a true satisifaction 
J experienced that it answered all my expectations. 

The ground nut, whichis the Lynchi of the Peruvians, 

the Mani ofthe Spaniards, and the Araquidna of the Bo. 
tanists, grows in Brazil, Surinam, and Peru—However, 
it appears not tobe a native of those countries, but to 
have been brought there from Africa by the negroes. It 
is also found in the West Indies, in North and South Ca- 
rolina. Undoubtedly it will equally succeed in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Western States, and 
in all places where the summer season is constantly 
warm. Ifsome differences are perceived in those se- 
veral parts of the union, they result from that which may 
exist in the intensity and continuance of the heat which 
prodigiously influence the quantity and quality of the 
produce. 


The plant does not require a fertile soil, it grows in 
sandy grounds, even in those exhausted. It wants but 
Jittle labour, the essential part of which eonsists in ope- 
rations sufficiently reiterated to prevent the growth® of 
w eeds. 


The fruit is so well known in the United States as 
not to require here a description of it. A thin and fria- 
ble husk unfolds two kernels covered with & pellicle or 
pericarpium which, as that of the almond, is taken off by 
Immersion in warm waiter. 
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om the kernel of the ground nut I have obtained dn + 


pil perfectly sweet, as it will be acknowledged on tasting 
that contained in the bottle which accompanies this mee 
oir. Its qualities render it preferable even to olive 
oil, which is often harsh to the taste from its aptitude 
ty rancidity; for it is really agreeable butin few quarters 
of France and Italy. The ground nut, on the contrary 
seems to possess the oily elemeni in its greatest purity, 
especially a few days after having been expressed, be- 
eausc some feculencies are then precipitated ; but what 
gives to this oi] a decided superiority over that of the 
olive is, that it does not become raneid, 1 kept it fore 
long while exposed to the action ofa bright sun, without 
having its taste the least injured. Should it not have the 
faculty of combining itself with oxigen, as other oil® 
which are eager of it, and which by thai re union expéri- 
ce akind of combustion ? It is very probable it hag 
hot, since its tasie has not the least been injured. 

A light roasting undergone by the risidue after a first 
expression, yield, by anew expression, a second oil 3 
but this experiences the action of the caloric upon oil. 


J have not been in a situation to calculate the produce 
ofan acre of ground sawn with ground nuts; but aw 
vording to what is generally said by botanists, it must be 
oonsiderable. 1 only know that the ground hut com. 
monly gives a tenth of its weight in oil; and that very 
probably an eighth might be obtained if a sufficient 
force of compression was employed to extricate it. 


Hence, it can be easily appreciated whatsach a cul- 
tre, followed in a large way, could produce. Certain 
ly it would be one of the richest productions of this con- 
tinent | 

The medicina] properties of the ground nut oil, alse 
Weserve to be carefully investigated. Not adoubt re- 
Mains that it possesses all those generally belonging te 
the fixed sweet oils, and that it might advantageously 
be used as a substitute for the oil of sweet almonds, 
winch 1s demelceat when newly expressed, and afforg, 







































ed from fresh almonds; but inflammatory when the 
feast heated by rancidity. The oil of the groand tut will 
be lree of that inconvenience, which is uften fatal to sick 
persenrs. 

So many precious qualities in the ground nut must en. 
eourage its cultivation. The seuthern states alone, now, 
afford a small quantity of that fruit; and still cultivated 
but by negroes, who sell it for their own profit. Fron 
thenee the nuts are brought to every quarter of the con. 
tinent for eonsumption—but hurtfuily for health; be. 
cause eaten raw they occasion painful head aches; and 
roasted, they are extremely inflammatory. 
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Let proprietors undertake this culture upona great 
scale, and it will soon procure them a rich inerease. The 
western states having 1o,spermaceti oil will find in the 
expression of the ground nut, an agreeable light. Soaps 
superior to those coming from Europe, will be obtained 
therefrom, and at so cheap a price, that the soap made af 
taliow will soon be abandoned. Finally, after having 
supplied the domestic demand, the grouud aut oil ex- 
ported by eur vessels, will obtain a good price in the 
West Indies, in the north of Europe, and in every clime 
where the olive tree does not grow. 

Undeouotedly, however, it contains a quantity of mw 
eilage, since the kergels of the ground nut triturated with 
water, form a perfect emulsion. like that known onder 
the improper name of orgeat, and it wants only the arre 
ma of the almond to be as agreeable. 

The oi) of the ground nut, agitated with alcohol, ap- 
pears at first in an emulsive state, but shorily alter 
these two substances follow the law of their gravities, 
the oil sinks, the alcohol rises ; but it remains several 
days in a milky state, which proves that some oil, com- 
bined with the mucilage, is suspended in it ; both, by 
time, precipitate themselves under the form of light 
white flakes. But wat deservesto be observed in this 
experiment, is that the oil so resting in contact with the 
Spirit of wine, becomes absolutely colourless ; whic 
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would induce a befief that the last takes off a Tittle resin. 
ows part which lightly colours it in its nateral state, 
The actionof-alcohol upon the ground nut oil ts peculiar 
to it, and does not take place in oils expressed from 
other seeds. 

Pure soda combined with the grownd nut oil renders 
it soapy ; wheuce it results, that welt treated with a caus. 
tical Jey, it would make a soap of superior quality. 

he oil, by its fine and pure taste might be advanta, 
geousky substituted in cookery for that of olive. 

The dregs of the ground nut, after the expression by 
which it yields the oil, make very good food for pigs and 
turkevs, who are extremely fond of the fruit, which Fate 
tens them. 


Process for the extraction of the Od of the Ground Nut 

The ground nut must be separated from the friable 
husk that entelds it, and which is very easily done. It 
appears shat it would be enough to thresh it with flails 
as corn, and to winnow it afterwards. The least press 
sure betweentwo mill stones, will also be safficiemt - 
the purpose, 

The kernel may canis be bruised like unde Sania 
two mill stones, the one turning vertically upon another 
horizontally placed. Linen bags filled with the paste 
should be subinited to the action of a strong press act 
ing perpendicularly. The wedge mill or Dutch mill 
might be used with equal success. 

PIPDYPPIEKE KEE 
On the Analysis of Soils, as connected with ther In, 
provement. By Humpusey Davy, £sg. £ &. S. 


From the Communications of the Board of Trade. 


Ulility of Investigations relating to the Analysis of Soils, 
The methods of improving lands are immediately cons 
nected with the knowledge of the chymical nature of sails. 


and experiments on their compesiven appeas capable of 
Many uselul applieations, 
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_ The importance of this subject has been already fel 
by some very able cultivators of science ; many useful 
facts and observations with regard to it have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Young ; it has been examined by Lord 
Dundonald, in his treatise on the connexion of Chymis, 
try with Agriculture, and by Mr. Kirwan in his excel- 
lent essay on Manures ; but the enquiry is still far from 
being exhausted, and new methods of elucidating it are 
a'most continually offered, in consequence of the rapid 
progress of chymical discovery. 

In the following pages I shall have the honour of lay. 
ing betore the Board, an account of those methods of ana. 
ly sing soils, which appear most precise and simple, and 
most likely to be useful to the practical farmer ; they are 
founded partly upon the labours of the gentlemen whose 
names have been just mentioned, and partly npon some 
Jater improvements, 

IL. Of the Substances found in Soils. 

The substances which are found in soils, are certaig 
mixtures or combinations of some of the primitive earths, 
animal and vegetable matter in a decomposing state, 
certain saline compounds, and the oxide of iron. These 
bodies always. retain water, and exist in very different 
proportions in different lands ; and the end of analytical 


experiments is the detection of their quantities and 
mode of union. 


The earths found in common soils, are principally si- 
lex, or the earth of flints, alumine, or the pure matter of 
clay, lime, or calcareous earth, and magnesia. 

Silex, or the earth of flints, when perfectly pure, ap- 
pears in the form of a white powder, which is incombus- 
tibl:, infusible, insoluble in water, and not acted upon 
by.common acids ; it is the substance which constitutes 
the principal part of rock chrystal ; it composes a cons 
derable part of hard gravelly soils, of hard sandy soil, 
and of hard stony lands. 

Alumine, or pure clay, in its perfect state, is white like 
silex ; it adheres strongly to the tongue, is incombust> 
Yle, insoluble in water, but soluble m acids, and im 6xed 
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alkaline menstrua. It abounds most in clayey soils and 
piayey loams ; but even in the smallest particles of these 
gcils it is usually united to silex and oxide ofiron. 


Lime is the substance well known in its pure state under 
the name of quick lime. It always exists in soils in combi 
nation, and that principally with fixed air or carbonic acid, 
when it is called carbonate of lime; a substance which 
in the most compact form constitutes marble, and in its 
Jooser form chalk. Lime, when combined with sulphu: 
ric acid (oil of vitriol), produces sulphate of lime (gym 
sum), aod with phosphoric acid, phosphate of limes 
The carbonate of lime, mixed with other substance 
composes chalky soils and marles, and it is found im 
soft sandy soils. 


—Magnesia, when pure, appears as white, and in @ 
lighter powder than any of the other earths ; it is solu. 
bie in acid, but not in alkaline menstrua; itis rarely 
found in soils; when it does exist, it is either in com» 
bination with carbonic acid, or with silex and alumine. 


Animal decomposing Matter exists in very different 
g'ies, according as the substances from which it is pro- 
duced, are different 3 it contains much carbonaceous sub. 
stance ; and may be principally resolved by heat inte 
this substance, volatile alkali, inflammable aeriform pro: 
ducts, and carbonic acid; it is principally found in lands 
that have been lately manured. 


Vegetable decomposing Matter is likewise very varioue 
in kind, it contains ysually more carbonaceous substance 
than animal matter, and differs from it in the results of 
its decomposition, principally in not producing volatile 
alkali; it forms a great proportion. of all peats; it 
abounds in rich mould, and is found in larger or smaller 
quantities in all lands. 


The saline compounds, found in soils are very few, 
and in quantities so small, that they are rarely to be dis- 
covered. They are principally muriate of soda (com. 
ynom salt), subphat of maguesia (Epsom salt) and mugh 
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pte and sulphate of potash, nirate ef lime, and the mild 
alkalies. 

The owide of Iron is the same with the rust aiadnial 
By exposing iron to the air and water ; it is found in al} 
soils, but is most abundant in yellow and red clays, ang 
in yellow and red siliceous sands, 


A more minute account of these different substances 
would be incompatible with the object of this paper, 
A full description of their properties and agencies may 
may be found in the elementary books on chymistry, 
aud particularly in the system of chymistry, by Dr, 
Thompson (2d. edit), and in Henry’s epitome of _ 
misiry. 


LL. Instruments required for the Analysis « f Soils. 


The realy important instruments required for the 
analysis of soils are few, and but litule expensive 
‘Fhey are a balance capable of containing a quarter of 
2 pound of common soil, and capable of turning, when 
koaded witha grain ; aseries of weights from a quarter 
of a pound Troy toa grain ; a wire sieve, sufficicntly 
eoarse to admit a pepper corn through its apertures; an 
Argand’s lamp and stand ; some glass bottles ; Hessian 
erucibles ; porcelain, or queen’s-ware evaporating ba- 
sins ; a Wedgewood pesile and mortar ; some filters 
made of half a sheet of blotting-paper, folded so as to 
eontain a pint of liquid, and greased at the edges ; a bone 
knife, and an apparatus for collecting and measuring 

aecriform fluids. 


The chymical substances of re-ageuts required for se- 
parating the constituent parts of the soil, are muriatic 
acid (spirit of salt), sulphuric acid, pure volatile alkali 
dissolved in water, solution of prussiate of potash, soap 
lye, solution of carbonate of ammoniac, of muriate of am- 
monia, solution of neutral carbonate of potash, and ni 
trate ofammoniac. An account ofthe nature of these 


bodies, and their effeets, may be found im the chymic@ 
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qorks already noticed ; and the re-agents are éold, to” 
gether with the instruments mentioned above, by Mri 
Knight, Foster-lane, Cheapside, arranged in an appre- 
priate chest. To be continued. 


The re-agents may be obtained at either of the Apothecary Stidps in this town, 
DPD PPT PP-I4< CACC KE 


To the Editor of the Agricultural Museum 


Sir, 

Having latelv got into my possession a piece, direct 
ing how we may totally destroy the Hessian Fly, which 
so often affects our crops of wheat, I feel anxious te 
let others reap the benefit that may arise from the samey 
therefore wish you (if you think proper) to give it a 
place in your Museum. It was inclosed in a letter di. 
tected to a gentleman i this place from a Mr. Clark 
living beyond the city of New-York, where, he says, 
experiments had been made and proved effectual The 
pieve came in print, and reads thus: “In ord 
to prove the existence of the Hessian Fly in wheat, 
take a magnifying glass, and examine the grains, and 
you will find near the sprout, or chit, from one to six 
or seven small dark coloured specks, or nits, which it 
is supposed come to maturity as soon as the wheat be- 
gins to grow, and increase with the wheat; and on ex. 
amiming the stalk, by stripping the leaf after it is well 
ap, the insects may be discovered concealed by the joints, 
They are of a very small, white, round, maggoity ap- 
pearance ; but as they advance to change te the fly state, 
they become much darker, resembling the colour of flax 
seed. It is when they are in the maggotty state, they 
do so much mischief to wheat—as soon as they become 
dark, they begin to change to the fly state. It is remark- 
able, that fleur made of wheat having this nit or egg in if 
is dark coloured. In order to destroy the insect, with- 
out injuring te wheat for seed, take about one peck of 
slacked lme—put it to about thirty gallons of boiling 
water, then stir it wéll, until it is not quite scalding het; 
then put one bushel of wheat into a large sieve or rid- 
de, and pour the water en it, oveg a tub or other vessel: 
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and immediately throw the wh at on a floer, vat o# 
tub. and roll it in Plaister of Paris as long as any will 
stick to it; as soon as the wheat is thus .repared, it is 
fit to sow, and it will be best to prepare as much in the 
morning as is intended to be sown in the day —In addi. 
tion to the destruction of the insects, wheat thus pre pared 
is found to come tp sooner, and grow faster, and will 
doubly pay the expence and trouble of the preparation, 
Altho’ the above prescfiption will prevent the de structive 
effects of the Fly to the Wheat, while growing, yet thé 
insects that may coffie from other Wheat in the neigh. 
bourhood, may impregnate the grain that may be pro. 
duced from the seed thus prepared; but, by a repe. 
tition of the above process, it will be found that, iy 
two or three years, they will be entirely extinct. 

l am yours respectfully, 


_ HENRY HAMPTON, 
Buckland, Va. Jan. 16, 1811. . 


HD>>DI>d 72 PIE weE CEEKEELE 
TO FARMERS. 
Having been informed of the advantages of using thé 


\ tops of Indian Corn cut as rye straw, to be mixed with 


potatoes or meal, as a food for horses or cattle, I have 
been making the experiment during the present year. & 
find that my cattle thrive better on this fodder, than on 
ryestraw, cut and usedin the same manner. ‘The cortt 
sta'k certainly contains a quantity of farine substance, 
and therefore must be highly nutritive. Being cut ané 
scalded with a small quantity of bran, they afford an ex- 
cellent mess for mileh cows In the common way of 
fodderivg cattle wth .orn tops, the blades are greedily 
eaten, but the stal.s are wasted. By adopting the plas 
recommended, the whule afioids a nutritive food. 
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